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March 24, 1899. 

The President, Dr. Richard Dewey, in the chair. 
REMARKS ON CONTAGION AND INFECTION IN NERVOUS 
AND MENTAL DISEASES AND DEGENERACY, AND 
MEASURES OF PREVENTION. 

The President read a paper with this title. He said that we 
do not ordinarily think of nervous and mental maladies as con¬ 
tagious or infectious, though they are literally so to some ex¬ 
tent. It is, however, concerning mental contagion and infection 
that the writer wished to speak. Mental and nervous diseases 
may be, and often are, conveyed through the influence, direct 
or indirect, of mind upon mind. Nervous disorders like hys¬ 
teria and chorea may spread from a single sufferer to an in¬ 
definite number of persons. The work of mental contagion is 
accomplished in a number of ways; it is immediate and direct, 
or slower in its working, involving a period of incubation and 
gradual evolution; or again, mental contagion and infection are 
spread by the process of procreation and inheritance. Ex¬ 
amples of direct mental contagion are the epidemics so often 
recorded in history, especially in the middle ages, like those of 
flagellation, tarantism, the dancing manias and the convulsive 
epidemics, many of which phenomena continue in recent times. 

Degeneracy may be considered one of the results of infec¬ 
tion, and it is true that the human ovum or spermatozoid may 
be regarded as a microbe of all degenerative diseases, and this 
fact renders propagation of nervous and mental diseases by ex¬ 
tension from generation to generation the most serious mor¬ 
bific influence with which we have to contend. 

Mental contagion in its slower working is illustrated by the 
folic ci deux of the French writers which indeed often includes 
three or four victims in one house or family. Dr. Dewey had 
seen five members of one family affected at the same time. 

In all cases where nervous and mental infection or con¬ 
tagion occurs, we must recognize that the individuals arc for 
the most part constitutionally predisposed. 

In considering the question of prevention, it is often urged 
that the speedy removal of those capable of propagating ner- 
vouse diseases and insanity would be justifiable. A more just 
view is, that although degeneracy, insanity and nervous dis¬ 
eases are injurious to-day, they are less mischievous than in 
former ages, and that the best remedy is not permanent seques- 
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tration, prohibition of marriage, castration and the like— 
measures which are fundamentally impracticable—but the con¬ 
stant effort of physicians and scientific men to enlighten the 
public mind. 

A citizen of even moderate intelligence who would resist a 
compulsory law would, in many cases, avoid the penalties im¬ 
posed by nature if brought to see the malign character of such 
penalties. It is probable that if the time ever arrives when 
legislation forbidding marriage, requiring castration or pro¬ 
viding a peaceful death in incurables could be enacted and en¬ 
forced, the time would also have arrived when it would not be 
needed. .Public opinion will not tolerate legislation which 
risks the oppression of innocent persons, and although ten men 
might agree that the right of marriage should be denied in cer¬ 
tain cases, or that certain individuals should be emasculated, yet, 
if one of the ten were in this way touched in his own person or 
family he would set the regulation at defiance, and the courts 
would probably sustain him in so doing. Human nature objects 
to being made virtuous “by acts of Congress/' 

It was, therefore, in I)r. Dewey's opinion, by education and 
instruction disseminated earnestly and incessantly throughout 
the community, that we have our chief means of combating 
these injurious agents, and not by attempting to regulate by 
statutes things which must be left to the growth of intelligence 
and mental and moral rectitude in the community. 

Dr. Sanger Brown thought that although enlightenment and thor¬ 
ough education had gone far to eradicate the first noxious inlluence 
mentioned by Dr. Dewey, still the patronage at present bestowed upon 
Christian science and osteopathy sit owed that a considerable suscepti¬ 
bility yet remains even among individuals who have achieved more 
than the average of social and commercial success. Mankind cn masse 
is prone to a peculiar paralysis of the reasoning faculties in certain di¬ 
rections which makes the individual commit himself to a course quite 
contrary to common sense. This is frequently seen in the enthusiasm 
aroused by an accomplished orator. An individual with sound and 
well-trained reasoning faculties can never be a genuine victim of this 
certain kind of infection, although he may at times simulate the con¬ 
dition. 

Regarding the second division of the paper, lie thought that as the 
environment of high civilization is constantly increasing in complexity, 
there will he more and more individuals who will fail to respond to it 
satisfactorily—more will fall by the way. It is true that educational, 
mechanical and business methods have been improved and simplified, 
but notwithstanding this, the tax levied upon individual energy has 
steadily increased. While some very 'high types arc being developed, 
the process is horribly destructive and. he was sorry to say, that he 
could not share the sanguine hopes of the essayist that progress is 
being made toward a condition of more comfort and security. 

Dr. TI. N. Moyer was inclined to differ with Dr. Dewey regarding 
the increase of degeneracy, and thought that the apparent increase 
was due largely to the increasing interest in, and study of, the con- 
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dition; to the consequent increase of knowledge of the condition, and 
to the fact that civilization has become very complex, and that there¬ 
fore, any aberration of mind is at once apparent and unfits the sub¬ 
ject for the place which he should occupy. In a simpler condition of 
society, such an individual would pass entirely unnoticed, as do now 
many cases of mental disease in the rural districts. He believed that 
degeneracy and insanity had always been frequent, as they are still, 
even among the savage races and among the lower animals. The 
rogue elephant is a well-recognized instance of mental aberration, and 
such animals are always excluded from the tribe. Another element 
which must not be forgotten is the increased average longevity, so 
that many more people now reach the age when degeneracy of a cer¬ 
tain kind manifests itself than was formerly the case. 

Dr. Moyer was in hearty accordance with the essayist regarding 
the inefficiency of legislation for the cure of these evils, but thought 
that the tentative efforts which had recently been made in this direc¬ 
tion showed an increasing recognition of many of the facts elucidated 
in the paper. When facts or theories have reached a point where they 
are accepted by more than a majority of a community, they will al¬ 
ways find expression in legislation; but as legislation can never be in 
advance of public opinion, but must always follow it, and as these 
opinions are not yet widely disseminated in the community, nothing 
is to be looked for from legislation at present. 

Another unrecognized tendency is towards socialism; individualism 
is becoming less and less -a factor in legislation and in government, 
and the immense complexity of modern civilization is gradually forc¬ 
ing us into a modified state, socialism. It is increasingly recognized 
in certain countries; there is much socialistic legislation in Germany, 
not a little in Switzerland, and tentative efforts are apparent in the 
legislation of many of our Western States. 

Dr. J. J. M. Angcar was inclined to think that insanity frequently 
originated from mismated marriages and family infelicities. Another 
fruitful cause, he thought, was excessive ambition, undue aspiration and 
excesses of all kinds that seem to be inseparable from our present 
civilization. These etiologic factors arc not necessarily immediately 
causative, but having operated throughout several generations finally 
produce a neuropathic tendency, and ultimately the neuroses and 
psychoses. 

Dr. Sidney Kuh called attention to the fact that rigid methods of 
limiting the spread of degeneracy would necessarily remove the milder 
types, and thought .that -their removal would entail a great loss to the 
public. He instanced the first four kings of Bavaria who were all 
degenerates, and yet did more for .their country than the average sane 
crowned head of Europe. He reported several examples from his own 
experience, showing that some of the most brilliant achievements of the 
present day are attained by persons who are moderately degenerate, but 
who, nevertheless, make valuable contributions to literature, science 
and art. 

Dr. Dewey in closing the discussion said that he had merely 
mentioned three ways in which contagion and infection are operative, 
and did not go into the question of their comparative importance in the 
development of degeneracy. On :the whole, he seemed to consider 
heredity as the mos-t important factor, and thought that degenerates 
were generally those who had been "infected” in the act of procreation, 
being imperfect by virtue of something derived from one or both 
parents. Incidentally he referred to the plan of “hoarding out” the in¬ 
sane, an-d believed that the plan was vicious and should be prevented 
by law. A child brought up -with an insane or idiotic person must 
necessarily be influenced by it. 




